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;gournal of Belles Mettres. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


‘SEMPILL’S FIRST ATTEMPT AT 
GENTILITY. 


¢ 


‘{) over Scotland a custom prevails amongst people 

she least removed above indigence, of preparing every 

amet a certain quantity of gooseberry jam and cur- 

, or one or other of these preserves, which they 

ily store in little pots, and set carefully by, to be 

ei at high tea-drinkings during the ensuing winter, 

as a cure for sore thruats, supposing that any 

the fa ily should become liable to that ailment. As 

gi every body in the country has a garden, in which 

bo fruit is raised, the expense of this little luxury is 

; yet it is sufficient to put the article beyond 

5 reac of the poorer class, who therefore only become 

d with jelly or jam when, in the event of any 

8 belalling them, some Kind neighbour in better 

nees sends a pot of the precious condiment, to 

ineffecting a cure, or to alleviate the languor of a 

; Amongst children of all denominations it is 

first luxury known or enjoyed; and hence, to 

m, the season for making it is one of the most im. 

in the whole year, seeing that it is not easy for 

or aunts, or grandmothers, to perform the ope- 

without certuin nut inconsiderable spillings find- 

heir way to young mouths. 

h perhaps three fourths of the respectable 

wives make these preserves, it may readily be 

that all do not possess, as their own property, 

zen pan required for the purpose. In fact, very 

is are needed amongst a considerable population. 

prirlue of the general system of borrowing and lend. 

which subsists in country places, one pan may serve 

me twenty or thirty people every season. In a cer. 

fespectable west-country town, a few years ago, 

were but three pans—one belonging tc the minis. 

tu the master of the boarding-school, and a 

i to the relict of a rather wealthy citizen deceased. 

in the time drew nigh for the making of jelly, these 

Bwere drawn from tae seclusion in which they Jay 

fing the rest of the year, and carefully scoured. But 

odds if their respective owners got an easy or 

mr ient use made of them. The applications for the 

Mof the utensil came so fast and thick, that it was 

ino small difficulty that either the minister's wife, 

ie wife of the keeper of the boarding-school, or Mrs. 

ell, the respectable old citizen’s widow, could get 

jelly made on the very day wien the ripeness 

‘berries made the process desirable. The ladies 

imi either make a formal call to prefer the request in 

or, if more at ease, some such message us this 

tome by the errand-going daughter for the time 

*“ My mother has her compliments to you, Mrs. 

Michell, and would be mach obliged for the loan of the 

Me pan ;” 6 which the answer would probably be,— 

my compliments tu your mother, and tell ker 

the pan is engaged to-day to Mrs. Harper, and to- 
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morrow to Mrs. Jamieson, and on Friday to Mrs. Thom. 
son, and on Saturday I intend to use it myself; but 
your mother shall have it on Monday.” This will serve 
to give some idea of the active service which these three 
brass pans underwent in the jelly-making season. In 
fact, during three weeks of July, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to walk along the street of this quiet old place with- 
out getting a glimpse of some one of these tbe flaming 
culinary articles, as it was whisked along in the hands 
of the servant lasses, from the house where it had been 
to that in which it was to be used. 

One year, a certain Mrs. Sempill resolved to make a 
few pots of currant jelly for the first time. She was the 
wife of a watchmaker in a very small way, whose sign. 
of a huge gilt watch on the outside, with the lands eter. 
nally indicating twenty-five minutes past nine, was but 
poorly eupported within by an empty clock-case, and 
three saucers on a table near the window, containing 
the disjected members of certain horologes lung ago sent 
in to be mended, but which, after being taken down, had 
somnéhow never been put up again, so that the owners 
had ceased years ago even to enquire after them. Mr. 
Sempill, however, had a small allowance for keeping the 
town-clock in order, and, what with repairing eight-day 
clocks at the houses of the owners, and other sources of 
revenue, he confrived to live much as vther poor trades. 
men do, The wife was a soft, good-natured, sluttish 
woman, with a large family of small children, who, as 
she had no servant, fell entirely to be managed, or, pro- 
perly speaking, mis-managed, by herself. The back 
room in which they lived was constantly overflowing 
into the shop and street with little pnddled creatures, 
in whom the human lineaments could scarcely be dis- 
cerned beneath the thick stratum of dirt with which 
their faces were encrusted, but who nevertheless seemed 
as happy with pillows for dolls, and tea-spoons for toys, 
as if they had had the contents of a bazaar at their com- 
mand. The heart of the stoutest housewife might have 
sunk beneath such a tremendous load of duty as fell to 
the lot of poor Mrs. Sempill. For her part, she had 
never attempted to grapple with it. If she could con- 


'trive to prepare their meals with some sort of ‘punctu- 


ality, it was the utmost she could do. As for her per- 


sun, it was in one constant mess of dirt. Even the 
‘black prints, which she wore for their eminently useful 


virtue of keeping long clean, were glaringly dirty. She 
had altogether a torn-down, worn-out look, as if she 
every day endured a fate“hot much Jess harassing than 
that of poor Honoria, represented in Chaucer’s ancient 
tale, as every day torn to pieces by the dogs of her re- 
jected lover. A sterner er more refined nature would 
have been broken by such circumstances; but poor Mrs. 
Sempill was of that easy temper which does not grieve 


‘itself about what cannot be helped; and she struggled 


on through twenty years of incessant drudgery ef the 
worst kind, with nothing like the ultimate exhaustion 
which might have been expected. 

One ycar, we say, Mrs. Sempill resolved to make her 
own jelly. It was an almost unaccountable resolution. 





Perhaps some one had made her a present of the fruit; 








—— 
or some debt ofNiong standing had been unexpectedly 
paid ; or Mr. Sempill had got an order for a new main- 
spring for a gentleman’s watch; or some other uncom- 
menly agreeable circumstance had occurred to disturb 
tis unfortunate torn-down woman in her monotony of 
contented poverty, and inspire her with the idea of for 
once imitating her betters. However the notion was 
suggested to her, certain it is that Mrs. Sempill did 
make preparations for the boiling of a panfal of currant 
jelly. The requisite utensil was bespoken from Mrs. 
Mitchell with all due ceremony, and as solemnly pro- 
mised. The sugar was purchased, and the berries were 
gathered. Great was the sensation produced amongst 
the host of youngsters, from the eldest boy, aged twelve, 
down to the prattlers of two or three years, when it 
was discovered that there was to be a-making of jelly 
that night in the house. A subdoed ebullition of great 
joy went through all hearts. The usual amount of noise 
and turbulence was diminished about one half, and even: 
Tam, noted as the most irrepressibly miechievous of the 
whole clan, was for two hours a positively well-behaved 
boy. About three o’clock in the afternoon they were 
all set down at a table with their mother to pick the 
berries from the stalks; in order to prepare them for the 
pan. There were strict injunctions to eat none; but of 
what use are all the demands of a morality which goes 
beyond the. odinary ‘limits of human virtue? The 
temptation to eat was irresistible, and ‘eat they did ae- 
cordingly. Mrs. Sempill, in the courte of her other 
duties, now and then Gast an eye to the little busy fry 
around the table, and often would she cry, * Now, Tam, 


_you’re eating,” “ Bub, ‘ye villain, if I come till ve,” and 


so forth ; but it was all in vain. : The eatiog was kept 
up just as long as there remained any berries to be 
picked ; after vgiich, feeling that prompt measures were 
best, they each seized a handful out of the busin, and 
rushed out of doors in a whirlwind of triumphant ladgb- 
ter, to devour the spoil at leisure, and mock the gaze 
of powerless vexation with which their mother followed 
them. 


A quarter of an hour served at any time to reconcile 
Mrs. Sempill to her offending uffspring, and no more 
was necessary on the present occasion. One by one 
they came quietly in, and once more took up their po- 
sitions in the kitchen, where they found their mother 
engaged in straining the berries through a piece of a 
cloth. All gazed with wonder and delight on the red 
stream which poured through the cloth into the pan} 
and when that operation was-concluded, and the cloth 
with its contents laid aside, all rushed with eagerness 
on the pulp of husks, of which in a few minutes the’ 
scarcely left a single particle. Mrs. Sempill complained 
grievously of their depredations on the fruit, which, she 
said, was not above a half of what it had been; but they 
were so much accustomed to similar complaints that 
they paid little attention to this. Having placed the pan 
containing the juice of the berries on the hearth-stone, 
she put in her sugar, and then went to a press to. get a 
spoon wherewith to stir the mess. Her back was not 
turned above half a minute; yet in that little time a 
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new attack had been made upon the materials of her 
jelly. When she once more turned her eyes to the 
fireside, she beheld the whole.tribe gathered in a dense 
cluster around the pan, no part of which was visible for 
heads, while a score of fingers were busily engaged in 
conveying portions of the raw but yet sweet mixture 
towards not much fewer mouths—an object, neverthe- 
less, which did not so entirely engross them but that 
they had diawn several murderous-looking streaks with 
the red liquor across each other’s faces, partly through 
a spirit of fun, and partly to revenge certain attempts at 
monopoly which they had severally made. The mother’s 
heart sank within her at the sight. She was very near 
being almost angry. But a squeal! from one, upon whose 
bare foot a red cinder had fallen, banished the unworthy 
feeling, aud preserved her equanimity. “Tam, I wonder 
what you mean—Jock, ye slewan—ahb, Davie!” these 
were the only remonstrances which the good woman 
made on the occasion, as she proceeded to lift the pan 
up from the midst of them, and placed it on the fire. 
‘They, on their part, were much more concerned about 
the number of licks they had respectively got, or de- 
prived each other of, than about her upbraidings; and 
it is not unlikely that one or two fights would have taken 
place amongst them, if their attention had not been 
powerfully called towards the pan, as it began to sim- 
mer on the fire. The great time had at length arrived. 
All was eager expectation and wonder. On stools and 
chairs in front of the fire, or upon the hobs beside it, the 
whole crew perched themselves, in order to command 
a bird’s eye, or rather, perhaps, a sheep's eye view of 
the interior of the vessel, through which their mother 
caused the spoon incessantly to wander. “ Eh, how the 
sugar’s melting!” “Eh, how the bells are coming up!” 
“Eh, how red it is!” were among the exclamations 
which broke from them every moment, whilst every eye 
glistened with delight, and every mouth gushed with 
the water of hope. “Eh, muther, I'll stir for ye,” cried 
Tam. “No, let me—let me—let me—let me,” exclaim- 
ed half a score other voices, amongst which could be 
heard that of the child of two years, who only spoke 
from imitation of the rest. This the mother, for reasons 
good, was pleased to decline, although the perspiration 
was already pouring in streams over her good-natured 
cheeks. Tam, however, was not to be balked in his 
obliging design ; so he rushed to a drawer, got a horn 
spoon, and next instant was aiding his mother in her 
culinary duty. The help he gave might have been re- 
pelled, if the rest had not immediately followed his 
example; so that, before she could utter a word of re- 
monstrance, her spoon was struggling in the boiling 
mess with six or eight others, wielded by hands quite as 
vigorous, and a little more active than her own. To 
have attempted to thrust out these volunteer spvons, 
would, she perceived, only cause the loss of as much 
jelly as wou!d stick to them, and this as often as they 
might be withdrawn. Feeling herself quite unable to 
contend with the enemy, she tried to temporise with 
him. She said she would allow them to stir, if they 
would promise not to take out the spoons to lick them. 
All readily promised; and the next moment, as if the 
forbiddance had only served to suggest the trick to them, 
each man was seen cooling his spoon by a vigorous ap- 
plication of his breath, and endeavouring to divest it of 
its luscious burden. Vain was every piteous protesta- 
tion of the perspiring woman—vain every threat (for she 
at length began to threaten)—equally vain all attempts 
to thrust thein away from a place to which the neces- 
sity of constant stirring chained herself. She vowed she 
would tell their father, and they should see what he 
would say; but they well knew that they shoald all be 
in their beds before he came home. By and by the time 


came when she herself should taste the jelly, to ascer-’ 


tain if it was sufficiently boiled; and four this purpose 
she tock out some, which she put into.a saucer and 
placed on the ¢cresser. When after a minute she turned 
round to taste this little quantity, she beheld the saucer 
applied vertically to'Tam’s face, while his two wicked 
gray eyes twinkled merrily over the upper edge. ,The 


rascal had licked it as clean as if it had been washed. 
* Ah, Tam,” she could only cry. She now put a smal! 
quantity into two saucers, which she placed on the sides 
of the fireplace, so as to be directly under her eye. 
That instant both were whisked off by two new cul- 
prits, who securely enjoyed the treat at the back of the 
daor, while she could only cry to them that they were 
young blackguards, arid should have none when it was 
ready. But these tricks of three of the younkers an- 
avoidably led to other tricks, it being an old-establish- 
ed maxim in this house, that, if one got any thing 
good, whether by free-will offering or by stealth, all the 
rest were entitled to as much. Davie, therefore, and 
Will, considering themselves defrauded by the stouthriei 
of Tam, Juck, and Peter, instantly set about measures 
for the purpose of righting themselves; and seizing two 
of the little pots which their mother had placec on the 
table for the reception of the jelly, began to help them- 
selves to a reasonable proportion out of the pan by 
means of their spoons. She mother entreated that they 
would put down the pots, as the jelly was now ready, 
and would spoil if longer kept on the fire. She even 
promised them whule slices of bread covered with jelly, 
if they would do as she bade them. But they had long 
come to know the force of the old proverb, that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush; and, even if she 
were afterwards to deny them what she now on e 
certain condition offered, they had too much reliance 
on their own powers of appropriation, to fear that they 
should make themselves at least as well. ‘They there. 
fore licked on with all due deliberation till they had 
finished their messes, when, to do them justice, they did 
replace the pots. Mrs. Sempill was now in a sad stew 
with heat and apprehension, and wished heartily that 
she had never attempted to make jelly. “O, bairns, 
bairns,” she exclaimed, piteously ; then added in her 
own thoughts, “was there ever ony poor woman sae 
trysted with a family as I have been! If he had been 
at hame himsell, (meaning her husband,) they might 
hae been keepit aff me awhile. But he’s never here 
when he’s wanted.” All regrets, however, were now 
vain; and she was glad to conclude the business, as she 
thought, by pouring out the contents of her pan, which 
she found to fill only three pots and a tea-cup, being not 
above the half of what she would have had, if the child- 
ren, to use her own expression, had behaved thémselves. 

In a compound state between parboiled, baked, and 
melted, poor Mrs. Sempill now sat down to rest ona 
chair as far from the fire as possible, while the juveniles, 
still far from sated, flocked about the three pots and the 
tea-cup, to gaze upon the still hot liquid, and’calculate 
how mauy slices of loaf it could make delicious. No- 
thing of course but the absolute dread of scalding their 
fingers could have prevented them from plunging into 
it; the mother knew that, and was for the meantime at 
ease on the subject. But this state of things lasted but 
for a short time. A tremendous attack was now made 
upon her for pieces with jelly on them, by way of trying 
it. She had, they alleged, promised them as much, and 
there, they said, was the loaf ready to be cut for the 
purpose. “ Weel, but, bairns, ye have taken twice as 
much already as would have made jelly-pieces for ye. 
Ye canna baith eat your piece and hae it.” “Ah, but 
you promised,” they said, and from this position nothing 
could drive them. As for what had been taken daring 
the cooking, why, it was not well then. They had only 
taken a few tastings. Now that it was poured out, and 
fully made, it was quite a different thing. Worsted even 
in argument, worthy Mrs. Sempill had no alternative 
but to comply with their requests. Each, in short, got 
a slice of bread, covered neatly over with the lukewarm 
stuff—a process which exhausted the tea.cup, and made 
a considerable inroad upon the contents of one.of the 
pots. So quickly were these pieces devyured, that he 
who first got one had finished it, and was clamuuring 
for more, long ere she had supplied the last. Vainly 
did she try to repel the demand. It was immediately 
supported by a second voice, and these two again, by 


finished their pieces, so that, let her sptead 
as she liked, she had always one half ¢! 
another eating. At this stage of the 
were limited to two pots. She thought if she aml 
save these, her labours might not be quite in yain 
at this moment some one entered the 
found it necessary to leave the scene of action 
ment, to see what was wanted. It was only a fgg 
asking for the change of a penny; and in deans 
this application, little tige, it may be = 
needed. Yet, short as was the term of her ah 
great events had meanwhile teken place in the ki 
When she returned thither, the first sight that me 
eye was one of her full pots in the act of 
the dresser, from which it had been pashed’in a str 
between Jock and Jamie for the possession of 
Of course, the pot broke on the stone floor, over wi 
its contents spread in a liquid stream, ~~ 
other youngsters, perched on the table, were busily 
gaged in spooning out the contents of the next heals 
so that the coup d’eil presented to Mrs. Sempill, at 
moment of her return, was of a nature altopsthe 
afflict her with complete despair. She had now 
of saving even a wreck of what had cost her so 
trouble, and her first and most natural emotion ws 
resign the whole to that destruction to which it » 
to have been predestined. “ Weel, weel, bairns,” 
she, “just take it a’ amang ye, and make me quit, 
It's the first jelly I’ve made, and it will be the les 
She then sat patiently down beside the fire, and log) 
quietly on while the swarm of her offspring 
and licked, and slobbered away at the remains of{ 
precious mess, of which, in five minutes, not one part 
remained either upon table or floor, or spoon or pol, 
ther in the pan from which the liquid had been 
nor was there left, indeed, any memorial that sock 
thing as currant jelly liad once been there, except 
here and there a streak across a cheek or a brow, am 
general stickiness over the most part of the furni 
of the room, including particularly all handles of 
and drawers, the cause of which must be obvious, / 
Such was the history of Mrs. Sempill’s first atiey 
at gentility. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
last recorded exclamation became a strict truth, and 
she never again borrowed Mrs. Mitchell’s brass pan, 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Gentleman of the Old School, a Tale, 
G. P. R. James, Esq. Harper & Brothel 
New York, 1839. s 3 
~ Like most of the novels of this authort 
ene before us has not the immoral and | 
modest tendency that characterises many of} 
fashionable levities of the day, ushered intet 
world by the Bulwers et aliis. It is wells 
ten, and we do not hesitate to commend it 
the public as a werk of interest and 
Mr. James seems likely to prove even m 
prolific than Sir Walter Scott; there is, i 
ever, a wide gulf between them. ; 


Colman'’s Library of Romance, edited” 
Grenville Mellen. Phantasmion, Prince 
Palmland, 2 vols. 

Mr. Mellen has shown very decided 
and judgment in commencing his series of 
mances with Phantasmion. It is one o 
purest pieces of imaginative composition | 
‘we have ever read. It sparkles in every 
‘It is highly poetical, indeed, ethereal. Ne 
analysis nor extracts can well be given, J 
will venture on the following specimens 0 
style, taken almost at random :— a 

“ Phantasmion stood at the door, and b 


pauses of the boy's eager story, uttered af 
sobs, he -heard her soothing. tones and 

















































a third, belonging to other young gentlemen who had 





stances. “Let me stay here,” said the child atl 
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"sh cgn in the dark when close to thee. But 

ue” id that we lived where there is vo night 

T half the year! In those lands, when the sun 

g of purple meteors play his part in the 

be very nd, too, is luminous, and reflects 

PS a, its snowy surface.’ . ‘‘I'hose lands 

ht than heat,’ said [arine; ‘thou dost not 

? ‘In heaven there will be neither cold 

aes’ he answered, after a pause; ‘but, alas! 

ak om it, up in the sky we shall be close to the 

i undef, and there it will sound as loud as that 

4 ich is bellowing in my ears even yet.’ 

 haag ho the senile? the maid repheJ; 

sailing will be far beyond the clouds that frown 

ig earth. There will be no vexing noises, no dall 

“go shade but the shadows of. bright-blossymed 

shsunshine all round about them. But sleep now’ 

y aleap is scared away for ever,’ sighed Albinet ; 

S pever to come nigh thes? walls again!’ A few 

ats afterwards Phantasmion heard the soft, regu- 

mihing, which told that his fearful spirit had 

fo strive with itself; then, having laid himself 

beside that chamber-door, he too fell asleep, and 
pd right pleasantly.” 


reached the banks of the wide sheet of water 

mion had seen from on high, the company 

ed g mother-of-pearl boat, which was drawn by a 
‘of swans, a full grown pair in front of the vessel, 

‘hres yokes of younger ones, each couple being 
br than that behind, while a single tiny cygnet 
don before. Doves fastened to the stern by silken 
studs of diamonds, fluttered round the gleam. 

skiff, and hastened its progress, while they lulled 
sir with their downy pinions. ‘The fire-fly constel- 
was reflected, together with the moon, on the calm 
- forming now a belt across her disk, now a ring 
sh enclosed and shone beyond it; white peacocks 
mad their snowy trains over the dark foliage that over- 
the lake, white cormorants occupied the rocks, 
or imag “s of herons cast their still reflections 

A tiger emerging from the recesses of the 

to drink the cool wave, after sleeping in his 

dering the close heat of the darksome day; and he 
colourless and gleaming as a ghost. Anona 

ie bird of paradise rose fiom the trees, and flew with 
godulating .avtion over the lake, first crossing the 
bright image, then sinking amid blossoms, downy 
oping as her own light plumage, like a snow- 
pdescended into a wreath of snow. ‘The tige- was 
at the end of a little promontory.as the skiff 

; a reflection on the water made him look up, 

ding the youth’s illumined visage, he sud- 
miyrashed back again into the depths of the grove. 
i company in the vessel were all silent and thought- 
Leacoia’s fair stag lay beside her fret, Poteatilla 
at the helm with Melledine’s chain in her hand, 
lie the captive crouched beneath, her ebon face bowed 
i Phantasmion, leaning over the prow, cast such 
gleams upon the waters, that the silver-scaled 
Mleaped up, attracted by a stronger light than had 
strated their liquid haunts befure. The pensive 

ia were bent upon the youth’s averted face; 

longed not for green fields and sunshine, but would 
plave dwelt with iim in that gleaming vale for ever. 
drew nigh the stag, and would have rested 

head uprn his lily side, but when he shrank away, 
Raned against the edge of the boat, and began to 
mara suft melody. The tone of her voice was in- 
bly sweet, and such was her power, that it 

med to proceed from* the woods and waters, and all 
esexcept the skiff. For at the tume her words were 
ible, but at last Phantasmion ceased to watch. the 
lishes, and listened unconsciously to these num- 


tis the tarn which towering cliffs o’ershade, 
m, cradled deep within the mountain's breast, 
Noices loud, nor dashing oars invade; 
een the tarn enjoys no perfect rest, 
fot the angry skies her peace molest, 
tthem she frowns, gives back the lightning’s glare, 
mi tages wildly in the troubled air. 


ner lake, which potent spells protect, 
' slumbering through the fires of day, 
‘When yon skies, with chaste resplendence decked, 
Mforth in all their stateliest.urray, . 
mM she wak’s to glitter bright as they, 
the face of heaven's benignant queen 
ig down on hers with smile serene! 


cares the mniden’s heart assail 
but fears no deep-felt love to gain, 


Or, having gained it, fears that love will fail! 

My power can soothe to rest her wakeful pain, 

Till none but calm delicious dreams remain, 

And while sweet tears her easy pillow steep, 

She yields that dream of bliss to ever welcome sleep.” 


“ Deem not that our eldést heir 
Wins too much of love and care; 
What a parent’s heart can ‘spare, 
’ Who can measure truly? 

Early crops were: never found 
To exhaust that fertile ground, 
Still with riches twill abound, 

Ever springing newly. 


See in yonder plot of flowers 
How the tallest lily tuwers, ; 
Catching beams and kindly showers 
Which the heavens are shedding, 
While the younger plants below 
Less of suns and breezes know, 
Till beyond the shade they grow, 
High and richly spreading. 


She that latest leaves the nest, 
Little fiedgeling much caressed, 
Is not therefore loved the best, j 


Though the most protected,— 
Nor the gadding, daring child, 
Oft reproved for antics wild, 
Of our tenderness beguiled, 
. Or in thought neglected. 


*Gainst the islet’s rocky shore 

Waves are beating ever more, 

Yet with bloums ’tis scattered o'er 
Deckeed in softest lustre; 

Nature fuvonrs it no less 

Than the guarded still recess 

Where the birds for shelter press, 
And the harebells cluster.” 


“ While the storm her bosom scourges, 
What can calm a troubled sea? 

Will the heaving, dashing surges 
Tranquil through persuasion be? 

Rest, my soul, like frozen ocean, 
Let thy wavy tumult sleep; 

Rise no more in vexed commotion, 
Heedless where the gale may sweep. 


Clouds that have the light partaken, 
Round yon radiant planet rolled, 
Lingering in the west forsaken, 
Soon shall glimmer wan and cold: 
All oar thoughts are gay and golden, 
While the sun of hope they shroud ; 
Those bright beams no more beholden, 
Turn again to watery cloud. 


He that scorns the smiling valley, 
Fragrant copse and gentle stream, 
Forth for distant heights to sally, 
Whence deceptive colours gleam : 
Late shall find that cold and dreary, 
*Tis but from afar they glow, 
Shall not when his feet are weary, 
Win the blossomed vale below.” 


The American Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany.—This is a periodical which has 
been in existence nearly a year. The title in- 
dicates its object—a dissemination of the know- 
ledge of phienology. The proprietors and pub- 
lishers, O. S. and L. N. Fowler, are well known 
as traveling phrenologists. They are actuated 
by an ardent zeal and honesty of purpose in the 
publication, and so far have met with very good 
success. The subject of phrenology is stil) in 
mere incipiency, and is advocated and opposed 
by its friends and foes with much’ keenness. 
The fears of its immoral tendency, so feelingly 
depicted by its opponents, appear very unfound- 
ed. Is it trce, or is it false? If the former, 
then good must result from a knowledge of it; 
if the’ latter, then the sooner it is known and 
destroyed, the better. we 

This journal will afford, to those desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the principles, effi- 








cient and cheap instruction. It is printed very 


handsomely. We annex the terms. Subscrip- 


tions may be sent to this office. 


1. The American Phrenolegical Journal and 
Miscellany is issued. monthly... 

2. Each number contains 4 octavo ‘pages, 
making a volume of not less than 576 pages; 
corresponding in point of mechanical execu- 
tion with the best periodicals of the day. 

3. The work will be furnished ‘to subscribers 
at $2 per annum fora single copy ; $5 (current 
in Philadelphia or New York) for three copies 
or $10 (current as above) for seven copies sent 
to one address. 

Money sent by mail, if enclosed in the pre- 
sence'of the postmaster, will be at the risk of 


the publisher; but postage must, in every case, 


be paid. 
ee 
’ ’ WARIETIES. 


Cigar Munufacture.—The manufattory of Malaga 
employs 700 persons (women and child:en) in making 
cigars. A good pair of hands at the work may furnish 
three hundred a day; but (as the children cannot make 
half that number) taking the average at two hundred, 
gives a daily supply of 140,000. The manufactory of 
Seville employs 1000 men and 1600 women. These 
2600 persons may be calculated as furnishing, on an 
average, 250 each per diem; or, altogether, 650,000, 
Add ‘to this number the 140.000 made at Malaya, and 
we have 790,000 as the “total of the whole” manufac- 
tured daily in Spain. The persons employed in the 
manufacture of cigars are paid at the rate of one real 
vellon for fifty, which enables even a first rate maker to 
earn but fifteen pence a day. The best cigars are made 
entirely of Havana tobacco, and are sold at the factory 
at the rate of thirty real vellons a hundred, or about 
three farthings English each. The second quality, com- 
posed of mixed tobacco (that is, the interior of Havana 
leaf, end the ouside of Virginia,) cost eighteen real vel- 
lons per hundred, or something under a halfpenny each. 
It may be seen, from this statement of the cost of cigars 
of the royal manufactory, that smugg'ing cannot but 
prosper; since at the Havana the very best cigars are 
sold for twelve dollars a thousand, (or a trifle above a 
halfpenny each,) while those of inferior quality may be 
had for one jourth that price.—Captain Scolt's Excur- 
sions in Spain. 

Regulation of Diet.—Many shut themselves up en- 
tirely, in unpleasant weather, during the long winter, or 
whenever they find a pressure of business within, or un- 
pleasant weather without, and yet they eat just as vo- 
raciously as if ‘they took exercise every day. To say 
that no attention is to be paid to diet, is madness. You 
must pay attention to it sooner or later, If you are 
faithful to take regular vigorous exercise every day in 
the open air, then you may eat, and pay less attention to 
Guantity and quality. But if ycu take but littie exer- 
cise, you may be sure that you are to be a severe suff-rer 
if you do ‘not take food in the same proportion. 1 do 
not ask you to diet, that is, to be as difficult, and as 
changeable, and as whimsical as possible, as if the great 
point were to see how much you can torment yourself 
and others; but Ido ask you to beware as to the quan- 
tity of food which you burry into the stomach three 
times each day, without giving it any rest. It is the 
quantity, rather than the kinds of food, which destroys 


sedentary persons; it is certainly true that the more 


simple the food the better. If you are unusaally hurried 
this week, if it storms to-day, so. that in these periods 
you cannot go out ‘and take exercise, let your dict be 
very sparing, though the temptstion to do otherwise will 
be very strong. When by any means you have been 
injured by your food, have cverstepped the proper limits 
as to eating, I have found, in such eases that the most 
perfect way to recover is tv abstain entirely from food 
for three or six meals. By this time the s:omach will 
be free, and the system: be restored. -I took the hint 
from seeing an idiot who sometiuies had turns of being 
unwell; at such times he abstained entirely from f 

fur about three days, in whiels time nature recovered 
herself, and he was well. This will frequently, and per- 
haps generally, answer instead of medicine, and is every 
way more pleasant. The, most distinguished physicians 
have ever recommended this:cour:e. i is a part of the 
Mahomedan and pagan systems ot religion that the body 
should be recruited by frequent fastings, . * Let a ball. 
dog be fed, in his infancy upon pap, Naples biscuit, and 
boiled chicken; let him be wrapped in flannel at night, 
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sieep on a feather bed, and ride out in a coach for an 
airing; and if his posterity do not become short-limbed, 
pany, and valetudinarian, it will be a wonder.”-— Todd's 
Student's Manual. : 

Depth of Wel.s near London.— Wells 700 feet deep 
have been dig at Harrow-on-the-Hill, aad several in 
London are between 200 and 300 feet deep; at other 
places on rising grounds the thickness of the stratum 
is much greater. In diggiug a well at Wimbledon for 
Lord Spencer, the workmen were obliged to go 530 feet 
before they came to the sand and gravel containing 
water. At Primrose Hill, near the Regent’s Park, some 
years ago the ground was bored to the depth of 500 feet 
without success, One mile east of London the clay is 
only 77 tect thick; at a well in St. James’s street it is 
235 feet, and at High Beach 700 feet thick. In the 
spring of 1834. a water company sank a well on the 
lower heath at Hampstead, below the ponds, which was 
dry tu the depth of 350 feet before reaching a supply of 
water, and even then the sand ran with the water in 
such a way as to muke the steam-pump machinery 
nearly useless. It has already been observed that the 
ground rises from the north bank of the Thames ;— 
this it continues to do to the northern suburbs, Hamp. 
stead and Highgate. The ascent in town is in most 
places so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible; conse- 
quently the town is considered flat, and indeed it is so 
far level as to entail on the inhabitents an enormous 
expeuse in the proper construction and maintenance of 
shores and drains, to meet the demands of common 
cleanliness, comfort, and even safety from disease; ac- 
tual measurement, however, shows that the declivity is 
not only sufficient for this purpose, but that the differ. 
ence of elevation in various parts of the town is very 
considerabl>.— Dr. Hogg’s London as it is. 

The other day a gentleman asked one of his farmers 
what was his age. “I am not certain,” replied he. “I 
am either 58 or 68.” “What!” was the response, “ not 
know your own age?” “No, sir,” replied the farmer; 
“I count my money, my income, and my cattle; but 
of my years I keep no reckoning, because I am well 
convinced I shall lose none of them, and that nobody 
will rub me of them.” 


Woman's Voice.—How consoling to the mind op- 
pressed by heavy sorrow i3 the voice of an amiable 
woman! Like sacred music, it imparts to the soul a 


a 


feeling of celestial serenity, and as a gentle zephyr, re- - 


freshes the wearied senses with its soft and mellifiuous 
tones. Riches may avail much in the hour of affliction ; 
the friendship of man may alleviate for a time the bitter. 
ness of wo; but the angel-voice of woman is capable of 
producing a lasting effeet on the heart, and communi- 
cates a sensation of delicious cormposure which the mind 
had never before experienced, even in the momeuts of 
its highest felicity. 

Fragrant Odour for Sick-Rooms.—A few drops of oil 
of sundal woud, which, though not in general use, may 
be easily obtained in town, when dropped on a hot 
shovel, will diffuse a most agreeable balsamic perfume 
throughout the atmosphere of sick-rooms, or other con- 
fined apartments. — 


Use of a Hat.—The whole use of %@ hat is probably 
not generally known—it is of more use than covering 
the heed. If, when a person fell overboard, he had the 
prese-ice of mind to instantly take off his hat, und hold 
the brim of it to his ehin so that the hollow would be 
upwards, it would keep him above the water as lung as 
ever he could hold it. .Tuis has been tried, and actually 
proved correct. ~ 

There are those who are rich in their poverty, because 
they are content, and use generously what they have ; 
there are others who in the midst of their riches are 
really poor, from their insatiable covetousness or shame- 
fui profusion. 

Gentleman.—T he word “ gentleman” is evidently no 
mark of wealth or station. “ You are no gentleman,” 
said a waiter in a tavern to a person who gave him 
threepence. Tlireepence more would have constituted 
the gentleman in the eyes of the waiter, and this three- 
pence may have been withheld through poverty. “What 
sort O« 4 person,” said an individual to his landlady, “is 
that who occupies your back parlour?” “ He is a tailor 
by trade,” said she; “but very much the gentleman.” 

his meant that he paid his five shiliings a week regu- 
larly. Thus it seems that the word is not confined by 
any regard to the station or trade of the individual. 
There is no doubt that we have all a vague conception 
of something when we hear of a man being a gentle- 
man. Ifa man eat too heartily he is not a gentleman, 
= if enother have nothing to eat, he also is not a gen- 

an. 


PREMIUM. 
Those who will send five dollars for this 
year’s Library, will be furnished with six 
months of the Port Folio. 


Those who send ten dollars for any two past 
years’ Library, shall have one year of the Port 
Folio. 

Those who will send fifteen dollars for any 
three years of the Library, shall have eighteen 
months of the Port Folio. 

Those who will send twenty dollars for pre- 
sent or past years, will beentitied to two ycars 
of the Port Folio. 


ee 
—— 


Agents are particularly requested to send us 
the names of those who pay for the Library. 
We have urged this so repeatedly, that we will 
be under the necessity of closing the agencies 
of all who do not comply with the request, as 
we occasionally send bills to gentlemen who 
answer that they have paid our agent. This is 
mortifying. 

—>— 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING. 


Having a very complete assortment of Type 
for Book or Pamphiet Printing, and now in 
operation steam presses, the subscriber is pre- 
pared tu execute any kind of, printing, in a 
satisfactory manner, at this office. 

A. WALDIE. 


——<— 


BRANDYWINE CHALYBEATE SPRINGS 
HOTEL. 

Ths subscriber having taken the above establishment, 
begs leave to call the attention of his friends and the 
public te the advantages of this beautiful summer re- 
treat for health, amusement anc conveniences. 

The hotel, which is situated in Newcastle county, 
about five and a half miles from Newcastle and Wil- 
mington, and thirty-one miles frum Philadelphia, is 
tuilt entirely of stone, and has accommodations for 
about 300 visiters. The premises, about sixty acres in 
extent, are very handsomely improved, being covered 
with fine shade trees, beautiful ‘av Ss, an ot 
jets and fountains, and the celebrated Chaly beate Spring,, 
which is second to none in the country. 

The other improvements are the splendid large stone 
bathing estublishment for hot and cold baths, a very 
superior ten-pin alley, two first rate billiard tables, five 
quvit grounds, target grounds, pigeon shooting grounds, 
swings and fishing grounds; also a beautiful building 
containing the miniature Fairmount water works, which 
supplies the whole establishment with excellent spring 
water. 

A-fine stable, calculated for fifty horses-and vehicles, 
is attached, and is under the care of experienced and 
capable grooms. Arrangements have been made with 
a livery stable keeper of Philadelphia, who will furnish 
all kinds of horses and vehicles fur the accommodation 
of those who may not bring their own equipages. 

Mr. W. H. Russell, of Boston, has been engaged as 
steward. Mr. James M. Seymour, of Hartford, will have 
charge of the ollice; and the balis and concerts will he 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Dobney, the celebrated 
professor of dancing and music, assisted by a very su- 
perior band of music. The kitchen will be under the 
charge of the best French evok in Philadelphia, assisted 
by well known confectioners, &c. The wines, which 
have been selected from the best stocks in the country, 
will be fuund remarkably good and cheap. In short, no 
expense will be spared to revive this establishment, and 
if possible render it the best of ite kind in the United 
States. 

Visiters from the north can reach the springs, which 
are now open tor the reception of company, in three 
hours from Philadelphia via the Baltimore railroad line; 
and thuse from the south will take the Philadelphia rail- 
road lire at Baltimore, arriving at the springs in four 
hours. James M. Sani rrscn, 

Of the Merchant's Hotel, Philadelphia. 








June 17, 1839. 
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